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THE EXCHANGE. 


Lezavina, for a time, the curiosities and living 
wonders of our own land, let us cross the wide 
Atlantic, and glance at a few of the monu- 
ments of the commercial importance of New 
York, the i nah ayenpec Lain p 

Although it is impossible to approach t 
city without being me ce with the magni- 
ficence of its situation, we trust to the reader’s 
memory for the recollection of its beauties, 
and pass at once to the site of the Exchange, 
near the principal scenes of business, fashion, 
and pleasure, in Wall-street, where are nearly 
all the banks. The history and details of the 
Building are briefly as follow :-— 

In the year 1752, an Exchange was built 
on the lower end of Wall-street, on the west 
side, at or near the intersection of Pearl- 


© We need not, however, move from our own fire- 
side for this gratification, and that from a very eco- 
Bomical source, namely, a Series of Views in the City 


of New York and it« Environs, now in course of 


form of Jones’s Loudon iu the 
Nineteenth Century, published a few years since. 
The Eogravings are full of characteristic spirit ; aud 
the descriptive letterpress, by Theodore &. Fay, eo- 
editor of the New York Mirrur, is relieved by pictu- 
b+ bd and even poetical vigour, rarely to be met 
with in metropolitan guide-books. ; 

Vou. xxx. L 


ion by M . Peabody, of the Broadway, 
hee 


street. The expenses were principally de- 
frayed by the paeate subscription of John 
Watts and other merchants. Corpora- - 
tion granted one hundred pounds towards 
the same. In April, 1784, this edifice was 
turned into a market-place ; and in March, 
1799, it was ordered to be tuken down. 
The merchants were aecustomed to congre- 
et a large room in the Tontine Coffee. 

» also in Wall-street, until 1827. This 
Tontine Coffee-house was also erected by 
merchants. — eommenced pg 
upon a spot formerly occupied by a Coffee- 
hoase, fe eae by a Mr. Sraith during the 
revolutionary war, and mueh frequented by 
the Batish officera. 

The ow building was commenced in 
April, 1825, and completed in Map» 1827. 
The front on Wall-street is one hundred 
and fourteen feet, and the depth running 
through to Garden, one hundred and fifty. 
The main body of the building is two stories 
high, exclusive of the basement and an a'tic 
story on Wall-street. Two-thirds of the 
south-east portion of the basement story is 
occupied with the Post Office. The front 
consists of pure, white marble, from West- 
chester county, eighteen miles north-east 
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from the city. The principal entrance from 
Wall-street is by # flight of nine marble 
steps. The portico of the building is orna- 
mented with four Ionic columns, each com- 
posed of a single block of marble, and 
weighing eighteen tons. They are orna- 
mented with an entublature, on which rest 
the attic story and the cupola. The colon- 
nade extending across the front of the vesti- 
bule is copied from the temple of Illyssus. 
A winding flight of steps leads to the saloons 
of the second and attic stories. Rising from 
the floor of the first are two windows, that 
open into and command a view of the area 
below, which forms the subject of our last 
engraving. From the attic story, a grated 
door leads to the telegraphic room in the 
cupola, where signals are made and re- 
turned from the telegraph at the Narrows, 
seven miles and a half distant south-west. 
The height of the cupola above the attic 
story is sixty feet, and sixty feet above the 
pavement below. 

The dome commands an extensive pros- 
poet of the city, harbour, the Hudson and 

ast rivers, and the surrounding country to 
a distance of about twenty miles north and 
west. This position, as well as the cupola 
of the City Hall and several steeples, afford 
a fine panoramic view of the city. The 
room displayed in the engraving, is in the 
centre of the building, and is eighty-five 
feet long, fifty-five wide, and forty-five high. 
The architect, Mr. M. E. Thompson, has 
been greatly praised for his taste and skill in 
constructing it. The stock is owned in 
twenty-three hundred shares, of one hun- 
dred dollars each. 


The spacious apartment in the Engraving, 
from the hours of one to three P.m., pre- 
sents an interesting sight to the stranger. 
Its caple floor is thronged with a crowd, 
whose low tones are blended into a subdued 
hum like the murmur of bees. Upon this 
spot often originate important commercial 
enterprizes, whose results are felt in distant 
os of the nation, and indeed the world. 

ere foreigners and natives meet to make 
bargains and exchange news,, and fortunes 
are built up and dissipated in a t 

As the reader views this temple of com- 
merce, and vther important edifices in. its vi- 
einity, it must be interesting to learn that not 
two centuries and a half have elapsed since 
the site of the city of New York was an island 
in solitude almost as deep as that of the pri- 
meval ages, when, in the year 1609, it was 
approached by the renowned Captain Hen- 
drick Hudson. “ His vessel,” says Mr. Fay, 
“having sailed through the Narrows, pene- 
trated into the broad Bay—breaking in upon 
the wide loneliness of nature, and heralding 
a mighty people into the recesses of a new 
world. The-shores were covered with forests; 
grape-vines wreathed among the branches of 





the aged trees: the song of innumerable birds 
came from the land, and along the wave glided 
the rapid Indian canoe. * * The waves 
dashed over a broken and rocky beach which 
was indented with deep inlets, while the 
interior was covered with swamps, hills, ponds, 
and thick forests. What emotions would rise 
in the bosom of the worthy navigator, could 
he revisit the scene of his early adventure !” 





THE THAMES TUNNEL—VI. 


In resuming our notices of this already cele- 
brated enterprise, from page 119, the time 
will be, as Hamlet says, “ out of joint.” 
We regret the cause of this irregularity, espe- 
cially as it is no less than another irruption of 
the river, which took place on Wednesday, 
the 23rd ult. From a communication made 
by Mr. Charlier, the assiduous and intelligent 
clerk of the Company, we learn that—* At a 
little before twelve o’clock in the morning, 
the water was found to increase considerably ; 
but in the course of the afternoon the quan- 
tity had somewhat diminished, although it 
still slowly gained upon the pumps; and, as 
the tide rose. it was found quite impossible to 
keep pace with the increased influx of water. 

“ At five o’clock, finding it was quite use- 
less to proceed in the attempts to check the 
steady increase of the water, which had then 
risen to ten feet, the attention of the engineers 
and the workmen was turned to securing all 
parts of the shield, which operation was care- 
fully and deliberately done. 

“ Soundings were immediately taken by the 
engineers, and the displacement of ground 
having been ascertained to be of limited ex- 
tent, steps were taken forthwith to stup the 
aperture from above, as on former occasions, 
in order to resume the pumping as soon as 
possible.” 

From a column of information communi- 
cated to the Morning Chronicle by one who 
has visited the Tunnel since the irruption, we 
gather that the aperture in the bed of the 
river, by which the water has forced its way 
into the Tunnel is comparatively small to that 
in former irruptions. 

“ In anticipation of the event (the ground 
through which the shield had been advanced 
for some daysindicating a great want of density 
in the soil), ample preparations had been 
made immediately to commence forming a fic- 
titious bottom to the river over the workings ; 
and throughout nearly the whole of the pre- 
ceding day, the workmen were throwing bags 
of clay into the river for the purpose’ stated. 
The greatest activity was displayed by the 
men, who have perfect confidence in the skill 
of Mr. Brunel, not only while working above 
but under the waters of the Thames.” 

On Thursday afternvon, the diving-bell not 
having been received at the Tunnel works, 
Mr. Lacy, who has taken @ warm interest in 
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the dived to the bottom of the river, 
but, owing to the disturbed state of the water, 
he could see little, except that the bays of 
clay thrown overboard were safely lodged in 
the right spot. The bed of the river after it 
has been thus increased. will be allowed to 
settle for some days, after the leak has been 
stopped, before the water now in the Tunnel 
will be pumped out. Mr. Brunel is preparing 
a report of the whole circumstances attending 
this accident. It is generally believed that a 
shaft must be commenced on the Middlesex 
shore before the works can progress with any 
rapidity, as the waters arising from the land 
springs have of late much increased, added to 
the difficulty of obtaining a proper ventilation. 
The want of the latter has, in fact, produced 
several explosions of foul air, but not one of 
the miners has been yet injured by this cir- 
cumstance. Looking from off the barge 
in which the men were at work throwing 
elay-bags into the river, the shore at low- 
water mark on the Middlesex side appeared 
but a very short distance, encouraging the 
engineer and all those engaged in the work 
to renew their exertions; as the completion of 
the Tunnel, if advanced but a few yards more 
would, Mr. Brunel states, be beyond the pos- 
sible chance of failure. 
: Not the slightest breach is apparent in the 
masonry of the Tunnel. The influx of water 
has occurred through the upper story and in 
the eastern corner of the shield, in the com- 
partments, Nos. }} and 12, without, however, 
iaering or displacing any portion of that 
ive apparatus, composed as it is of four 
thousand pieces. 
. “The work has already proceeded 750 ft., 
100 ft. beyond the middle point of the bed of 
the river, and 150 ft. beyond the place where 
the last breach occurred. The chasm made 
by the rush of water on that occasion was 
found to have disturbed the bed of the river 
so considerably that the workmen, in pursuing 
their subsequent excavations, drove through 
twenty-five feet of their own bags of clay, &c. 
before they came to the undisturbed strata 
again. The shield has since then been ad- 
vanced without any serious impediment to its 
t position through a space of 125 ft. of 
solid‘ rivet-bottom.’? The horizontal suction- 
pipe now in full operation extends to a length 
(750 ft.) exceeding any thing of the kind in 
existence. 

“The immediate cause of the present 
breach is supposed to be the high tide (25 ft.) 
which on Wednesday prevailed in the river, 
impelled and backed up by an easterly wind, 
causing a more than ordinary pressure on the 

wicksand at which the shield had arrived. 
bout ninety men were at work in the Tun- 
nel at the time (Wednesday at noon), but 
the water entered so gradually — ‘ so beauti- 
fully,’ as they expressed it—and the shield 
stvod so steadfastly that — _ 
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to feel the slightest alarm, and it was with 
some difficulty that the workmen were pre- 
vailed upon to make a timely retreat, so com- 
plete was their confidence in the mechanical 
arrangements against any sudden danger. 
Not a brick has fallen out, either near to or 
distant from the shield. Indeed, every care 
has from the very first been taken to obtain 
superior materials, and we understand that 
the ‘ picked stock-bricks’ selected for the 
building are tried, and picked, and re-picked 
as carefully as a wine-merchant does his bot- 
tles. The Roman cement used is Parker’s 
obtained from the Isle uf Sheppy ; and it is 
confidently stated that since the commence- 
ment not a joint in the work has given way, 
notwithstanding the severe soakage it under- 
went after the great breach admitted the 
Tiver, and stopped the progress of the work 
for a great length of time. One of the diffi- 
culties of constructing works of masonry in 
such a soil as the river-bottom affords, may be 
imagined from the fact that the foundations 
of New London Bridge have subsided eleven 
inches since its erection in 1831. 

“ The hoy which always lies moored over 
the Tunnel, to enuble the engineers to take 
soundings, &c., did good service on Wednes- 
day night by depositing sixty tons of clay, 
(kept ready in bags,) on the oe of the river 
bed, under which the strata had given way. 
This work of reparation commenced at two 
o’clock a.m. (Wednesday morning), when 
the river had fallen to eight feet, (the usual 
low water over the Tunnel); and Mr. Bru- 
nel calculated that the water might be 
cleared out in a week, so as to resume 
the interior operations. 

‘* No feurs are entertained of the strength 
of the Tunnel failing. Besides, there is 
much less risk from pressure of the tide, or 
of the superincumbent river bottom, now 
than before the admission of the water, for 
that has equalized the pressure within and 
without.” Among other detuils of the irrup+ 
tion, we find the following instance of coura- 
geous enterprise :— 

«* When the water had advanced nearly to 
the top, (for it still came in so gradually that 
no rush was apprehended), two of the as- 
sistant engineers and four men got into a 
bout, and having first fastened a rope to it, 
agreed that on a given signal being sounded, 
it should be drawn back, they paddled them- 
selves down the surface of the water, with 
the intention of examining the faces of the 
earth, to discover the full extent of the mis- 
chief. 

«< In this perilous situation they continued 
until the boat had got to as great a distance 
as the rope would allow it to yo, when 
they were obliged to put back to eplice ‘a 
piece to the rope. The shortness of this 
rope was @ most providential circumstance} 
and to it the six persons no doubt owe the 
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preservation of their lives ; for while they 
were splicing the > they heard a rumbling 
noise, and found that the lights were be- 
coming extinguished. This latter was too 
significant a hint to be mistaken, and all 
hastened up the stairs, although nothing 
like disorder at uny time pe vies As they 
were ascending, a rush of air was heard and 
felt, and the water wag at their heels in an 
instant: indeed, as one of the assistant- 
engineers, who coolly let all ascend before 
him, ran up the last three steps, the water 
rose several inches above his knees. 


Che Hketch-Book. 


THE KING FORK-BUTCHER. 
(From the French.) 

Every man has his whim, monarchs and 
emperors as well as simple citizens. The 
Emperor of Austria amuses himself in manu- 
facturing excellent sealing-wax'; Louis XVI. 
was a locksmith ; 1 have known an archbishop 
who was aturner. As there would be no end 
to the relation of these odd whims, I would 
rather at once come to my royal pork-butcher. 
This king could vie in point of talent with 
Véco or Dodat, and with both together too. 
Here is the story :— 

Charles IV., the last king but one of the 
— and the Indies, had a brother. (The 

ings of Spain are Kings of the Indies, as 
the King of Sardinia is sovereign of Cyprus, 
and as the prince of Monaco is King of Jeru- 
salem.) This brother was Don Antonio, 
who had a transcendant talent in the art 
of making sausages. He carried this skill 
to such a degree of superiority, that Charles 
IV. was jealous, and begged of him a 
few lessons. A pavilion was according] 





erected in a secluded part of the park of 
Aranjuez, furnished with all the utensils 
necessary for the chopping and boiling of 
meat, for the preparation of the entrails, and 
the making of the sausages, which latter 
were to grace the royal table. 

In this retreat did Charles IV., dressed in 
the fushion of a turnspit, strive, by his assi- 
duity, to deserve the praises of his brother, 
and the approbation of the amateurs of sau- 
sages. He chose the ingredients, apportion- 
ed their respective quantities, and mixed 
them with the seriousness of a Newton en- 
gaged in the solution of a problem. The 
work being accomplished, he offered the first- 
fruits to the enlightened and unsophisticated 
digestion of his brother. This latter opined, 
and according to his opinion, the sausage was 
declared worthy or unworthy of appearing 
before the public. It was necessary to submit 
to many trials, and a tedious and frequent 
manipulation before perfection could be at- 
tained, so as to bid defiance to the subtlest 
and most experienced palates among the 


courtiers. The mouth of a great lord is, like 
his sensibility, easily provoked : Charles LV. 
worked as if he felt that truth. 

At all events, the first time the royal san- 
sage made its appearance, spitting and per- 
fumed, it was greeted by a shower of compli- 
ments, a burst of bravos! in the midst of 
which the gravity of etiquette was totally 
forgotten. on whispered in his neigh- 
bour’s ear, that if ever Charles IV. was ca- 
nonized, he ought to be the patron of cooks. 
From that time, there were few meals at 
which some of the sausages manufactured in 
the pavilion were not served, and they soon 
became mets a-la-mode. 

One day, the King, in a fit of humour, 
spoke ill of his sausages ; the guests looked 
at each other confounded, and begged the 
King’s pardon, saying that they did not 
coincide in his Majesty’s opinion. The King 
insisting, it was concluded he had his reason. 
And, indeed, a young duke, just arrived from 
the country, and newly admitted to the ho- 
nour of being a guest at his Majesty's table, 
not being aware of the culinary talents of his 
august Leaphgiten, thought the opportunity 
an excellent one to pay his court, seized it, 
and witheut taking time to swallow his last 
mouthful, said, “I venture to be of your 
Majesty’s opinion.” —“ What would you do 
to the culprit ?” replied the king —* I would 
expel him.”—“ So be it,” said the King, 
leaving his seat and retiring. The guests in- 
stantly rose, biting their lips, except the young 
duke, who stupified and riveted to his seat, 
looked as if he were endeavouring tu account 
for this strange event. During this time, 
the King had disappeared. He soon returned, 
however, wearing a white jacket, a cotton 
cap on his head, and a long knife dangling 


ly by his side; and presenting himself to the 


duke, who was very much like a man in a 
state of somnambulism, “ Monsieur le duc,” 
said he, “ you, who are so lenient, will you 
have the kindness to beg his Majesty’s par- 
don for me ?” The duke recoiled, and nearly 
fell backwards: “ Sire,’’ cried he, falling on 
his knees before the King, “ Sire, forgive 
me.” Charles IV., who was naturally good- 
natured, laughed heartily at the mystification 
and fright of the poor duke, and far from 
reproaching him, begged him to rise, and, 
for all punishment, imposed on him the 
condition that he should sometimes visit him 
in his cuisine. The duke took good care to 
be punctual, and it was soon made known 
that he assisted the king in the quality of 
kitchen factotum. 

This whim of Charles IV. shortly dege- 
nerated into a monomania: state affairs were 
forgotten by him; the queen governed Spain, 
and took counsel from her favourites. The 
king thenceforth kyew no cabinet but the 
pavilion, no ministers but the young duke 
and a few subaltern turnspits, who, in this 
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rtune. Recourse was al had to various 
expedients to draw Charles from this kind of 
degradation, excusable so long as it appeared 
but a whim, but ridiculous and dishonourable 
when it became settled into a habit. The 
queen herself, who turned to her advan- 
tage the nullity of her husband, besought 
him to renounce this shameful predilection, 
or at least only to devote a few stated hours 
in the course of the day to state business ; 
but the king was deaf to all these remon- 
strances. 

Besides, the moment had been ill chosen ; 
Charles persisted that he had not yet attained 
that degree of perfection, that finish, that 
delicacy, which characterized Don Antonio’s 
sausages. 

Whilst pelitical reasoning was wasted on 
the obstinacy of the monarch, an unexpected 
event effected the triumph over, and worked 
the cure of, Charles IV. 

An Englishwoman, Lady B——, had come 
to Madrid, and having heard of the favourite 
occupation of the king, was seized with an 
uncontrolable fit of curiosity. She firmly 
determined to see the king at work, with his 
white apron, and the carving knife in his 
hand. It was a regular diplomatic intrigue 
to put her project into execution. The Kn- 

lish ambassador was persuaded to introduce 
c into the garden; she managed to get as 
far as the windows of the pavilion, and was 
able for a few moments to witness the king 
in the act of making sausages. But the 
royal pork-butcher espied her; he ran 
direct towards her, and to punish her for her 
indiscretion, he set about kissing and embra- 
cing her, his hands being besmeared with 
blood. The me dress was, of course, 
completely spoiled ; but, then, her curiosity 
was a crime. 

From that moment Charles IV., ashamed, 
no doubt, of having beem surprised in this 
degrading occupation, gave up pork-butchery, 
and left the ae the sausage to his 
well-beloved brother, Don Antonio. 

What a strange spectacle would it not 
have been, if, during his captivity by Napo- 
leon, Charles IV. had opened in France a 
pork-butcher’s shop ! Thanks for his appren- 
ticeship in the pavilion of the Escurial, he 
might have done so. H. M. 


ition, saw the beginning of a brilliant 
ven 8 
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DELIGHTS OF A GARDEN. 


We have been much gratified with the 
ollowing very sensible observations upon what 
may be called “ the objects, — and 
advantages” of amateur gardening: they 
surely must carry conviction to the veriest in- 
dweller of our brick-and-mortar metropolis, 
and commend to him a garden as the “ pur- 
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est of all human pleasures.” The writer of 
these remarks is Mr. Loudon, the encyclope- 


dist, whose numerous works are justly prized 
for their characteristics of labour and excel- 
lence. } 

There is a great deal of enjoyment to be 
ppp performing the different o 
tions of gardening, independently altogether 
of the health ualling from this Lind of ex. 


ercise. 

To dig, to hoe, and to rake, are not opera- 
tions requiring much skill; and the amateur 
gardener will, perhaps, chiefly value them for 
their use in preparing for crops, or in encou- 
raging the growth of crops already coming for- 
ward: but the operations of pruning and train- 
ing trees, when well performed, are not only in- 
teresting to the operator at the time, but the 
plants so pruned or trained afford him pleasure 
every time he sees them afterwards through- 
out the season till the period returns when they 
must be again pruned and trained. The opera- 
tion of striking plants from cuttings is perform- 
ed in a variety of ways, according to the nature 
of the plants; and may truly be called one of 
intense interest, both in its performance and 
in the expectation of its results. By the great 
majority of amateur gardeners, cuttings are 
made and planted at random; and their 
failure or success is, in consequence, a matter 
of chance: but a very little scientific light 
thrown on the subject leads to rules for ope- 
rating, which will turn chance into certainty 
in almost every case that can occur to ordinary 
practitioners ; and, consequently, will greatly 
enhance the pleasure of performing the ope- 
ration, from the consciousness that the labour 
bestowed will not be thrown away. We need 
not here refer to the operations of grafting, 
layering, or sowing seeds; nor need we men- 
tion innumerable other operations which re- 
quire to be performed in the course of the 
year, even in the very smallest garden; but 
we must be allowed to notice the watering of 
plants, which all persons can enjoy from 
the earliest infancy upwards. What pleasure 
have not children in applying their little 
green watering-pans to plants in pots, or 
pouring water in at the roots of favourite 
flowers in borders? And what can be more 
rational than the satisfaction which the grown 
up amateur, or master of the house, enjoys, 
when he returns from the city to his garden 
in the summer evenings, and applies the sy- 
ringe to his wall trees, with refreshing enjoy- 
ment to himself and the plants, and to the 
delight of his children, who may be watching 
his operations? What can be more refresh- 
ing than, in a warm summer's evening, to 
hear, while sitting in a cool parlour, with the 
windows open, or in a summer-house, the 
showering of water by the syringe upon the 
leaves of the vines or fig trees trained under 
the adjoining veranda, or upon the orange 
trees and camellias, or other exotic shrubs, 
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planted in the conservatory connected with it? 
What more delightful than to see the master 
or the mistress of a small garden or pleasure- 
ground, with all the boys and girls, the maids, 
and, in short, all the strength of the house, 
carrying pots and pails of water to different 
parts of the garden; and to see the refresh- 
ment produced to the soil and plants by the 
application of the watering-pan and the 
syringe ? * * * * 

One of the greatest of all the sources of 
enjoyment resulting from the possession of a 
gatden is, the endless variety which it | wt 
duces, either by the perpetual progress of ve- 
getation which is going forward in it to ma- 
turity, dormancy, or decay, or by the almost 
innumerable kinds of plants which may be 
raised in even the smallest garden. Even the 
same trees, grown in the same garden, are 
undergoing perpetual changes throughout the 

rt; and trees change, also, in every succeed- 
ing year, telatively to that which is past ; be- 
cause they become larger and larger as they 
advance in age, and acquire more of their 
characteristic and mature forms. The num- 
ber of plants, and especially of trees, which 
can be cultivated in a suburban garden at one 
time is necessarily circumscribed; but, if a 
suburban amateur choose to limit the period 
during which he cultivated each tree or plant 
to the time of its flowering with him for the 
first time, he might, in the course of a few 
years, more or less in number according to the 
size of his garden, have had growing in it all 
the plants in cultivation in the open air in 
Britain, with the exception of a few of the 
larger of the forest trees; and even these he 
might also have flowered, by making use of 
plants raised from cuttings or layers, or of 
miniature trees, made by ringing and rooting 
the branches of old trees in the Chinese 
manner. Independently, however, of the va- 
riety and change resulting from the plants 
cultivated, every month throughout the year 
has its particular operations and its products: 
nay, it would not be too much to say, that 
during six months of the year a change takes 
place, and is perceptible, in the plants of a 
garden, every day; and every day has, in con- 
sequence, its operations and its produets. 
Even in winter, there is still something to do in 
every garden, however small may be its extent: 
the walks require to be kept in order, and some 
plants must be protected by litter or matting; 
and if there should be no'trees to prune, no 
ground to dig, no manure to collect or to bar- 
row out, no dung to turn and prepare for hot- 
beds, there is, at all events, the preparation 
of names or numbers for plants ; the cutting 
and painting of rods to tie them. tu; the 
sorting of seeds; the making of baskets; and 
the search after information on the subject of 
plants and their culture, in books. 

But imagine that to the suburban garden 
there 1s added a small green-house, or a fined 


pit! What a source of amusement and in- 
terest does not either of these garden structures 
hold out to the amateur yardener, during the 
winter and spring! Exactly in proportion 
as, in autumn, the out-door operations become 
fewer, the in-door operations of the green- 
house or pit become more numerous; and, in 
midwinter, the citizen amateur, if he is de- 
tained in his shop or in his counting-house 
till after sunset, will be under the necessity of 
shifting, cleaning, and watering his plants, 
and otherwise operating with them (as some 
of our friends are obliged to do), by candle- 
light. A house, from the pe, bn 
glass that it requires, is, fur some subur 
tesidences, too costly to erect: but much of 
the produce of the green - house may be pro- 
cured, at half the expense, by the use of a pit, 
which requires no other glass than the sashes 
which form its roof. The amusement and the 
preducts which such a pit, in the hands of an 
ingenious amateur, is calculated to afford, are 
almost without end. Small salading may be 
produced in it throughout the whole winter. 
Chicory roots (though this may be accom- 
plished in a common cellat) may be made to 
throw out their blanched leaves, which form 
the most delightful of all winter salads, at 
least to our taste; tart rhubarb or sea-kale 
may be forced in pots ; as may parsley, mint, 
and other herbs. Bulbs may be forced ; and 
a bloom of China roses may be kept up 
throughout the winter. But, perhaps, the 
most important use to which such a pit can 
be applied, in a small suburban garden, is to 
preserve throughout the winter, and to bring 
forward in spring. pelargoniums, fuchsias, 
salvias, caiceolarias, verbenas, and other fine 
exotic flowers, and also half-hardy and tender 
annuals, for turning out into the flower- 
or into the miscellaneous border, in be- 
ginning of summer. We are, however, going 
too much into detail; we shall, therefore, only 
further allude to the enjoyment which can be 
had in every suburban , and even town- 
house, without the aid of a n-house or & 
pit, by keeping plants throughout the winter 
in a t (always the warmest, and, when 
furnished with windows, much the lightest 
part of a house), immediately under a skylight, 
or other widow ; or by keeping them near a 
window in the ordinary rooms. 

These are a few of the absolute enjoyments 
to be derived from a suburban house and 
garden; and we shall next notice another, 
which flows from the same source, but which 
may be called relative or incidental. The 
opportunity which a garden affords to its pos- 
sessor of acquiring a scientific and practical 
knowledge of plants is a source of great inter- 
est, not only in his own garden, but wherever 
else plants may come in his way; whether in 
a wild state, in gardens, exposed for sale in 
= or delineated and described in 

a. 
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* ¢ * * There is scarcely to be found 
a lady who is not fond of flowers; but it is 
not saying too much, to affirm that there are 
very few ladies indeed who are competent to 
lay out a flower-garden ; though the skill re- 
quired to do so is within the capacity of every 
woman who can cut out, and put together, the 
different parts of female dress; and, supposing 
a female to have grown up without the slight- 
est knowledge of the art of cutting out a gown, 
or of tracing out a flower-garden, it would 
certainly be much easier for her to acquire the 
latter art than the former. The result, in both 
cases, might be obtained almost without in- 
structicn, provided the party desiring to form 
the dress or the flower-garden, had a clear 
idea of what was wanted. But, while every 
female understands this in regard to dress, 
and, consequently, can succeed in making 
gowns when she is obliged to make theattempt, 
very few have any distinct idea of what a 
flower-garden ought to be; and, hence, we 
seldom, or never see them produce a satisfac- 
tory design for one, without the aid of a pro- 
fessional man. We venture to assert that 
there is not a mantuamaker or milliner, who 
understands her business, that might not, in 
a few hours, be taught to design flower-gar- 
dens with as much skill and taste as a pro- 
fessional landscape-yardener; and so as to 
produce incomparably better results than are 
now generally to be seen in the flower-gardens 
of the great majority of British country resi- 
dences.— The Suburban Gardener, No. 1. 


fHlanners and Customs. 





EMBALMING. 


Tux Princess Charlotte was the last instance of 
what might be termed regularembalming, and 
this was conducted under the superintendence 
of Sir Everard Home, then Sergeant Surgeon, 
The practice then was to place the viscera in 
an urn, and large incisions were at the same 
time made in different parts of the body and 
limbs to let the fluids drain off; even the hu- 
mours of the eye were removed, and every 
precautiun adopted for drying the body as 
much as possible before the embalming, pro- 
perly so called, was begun. It is difficult to 
imagine any thing more revolting to the feel- 
ings of surviving friends than such process 
must necessarily be, and accordingly the then 
Prince Regent, who made himself acquainted 
with the details, looked upon them with such 
repugnance, that he commanded a simpler 
method to be adopted with regard to the other 
members of the Royal Family who died dur- 
ing his reign. In compliance with his wishes 
neither George III. nor Queen Charlotte were 
Opened, but simply rolled in cerecloth, in the 
manner to be described. With respect to 
George IV. himself, after the examination of 
the viscera, they were replaced and surrounded 


bya supply of an aromatic compound, 
he te a och purpose. This method, 
however, was not found to answer well, and in 
the case of his late Majesty, the viscera before 
being replaced, were simply rolled in cloths 
saturated with chloride of lime. The post 
mortem examination having been completed, 
the royal body was carefully rolled in bandages 
of cerecloth, so as to involve the whole of the 
limbs and trunk separately, a covering being 
afterwards applied over the head, and also se- 
cured by rollers of the same material. After 
this, two separate complete coverings of cere- 
cloth were put on, so as to include the limbs, 
trunk, and head, and the edges throughout 
were made to adhere, by the application of a 
heated iron. The body was next covered with 
white silk, and was lastly clothed in royal pur 
ple, tied with white ribbands. ‘The aromatics 
used are different balsamic herbs, such as 
lavender, marjoram, orris-root, myrth, cloves, 
and varicus others; while to the finer kind, 
used for the internal parts, an addition of 
musk is made. The “ sweets” are mixed 
with a certain proportion of bran: a layer of 
this is laid on the bottom of the coffin; the 
body is then placed in it, and every part is 
completely filled with the compound. Such 
is the modern praetice in regard to the royal 
corpse, but it is in several respects defective, 
and seems to fail in arresting the common 
doom of humanity—“ Dust thou art, and unto 
dust shalt thou return.” Nay, it is even 
questionable whether the large quantity of 
vegetable matter employed may not rather 
hurry on the progress of decay, by promoting 
fermentation: certain it is, that on a late oc- 
casion the coffin burst before the funeral, from 
the expansive power of the gases generated 
within it; and in a still more recent instance 
the bulging of its sides gave timely notice of 
a similar danger, which has only been averted 
by boring a hole through the coffin, to act as 
a safety valve.— Medical Gazette. 


THE KROOMEN OF AFRICA. 


Ir is an old European custom to deride 
the negro understanding, and undoubtedly, 
there are tribes which exhibit but little in- 
tellectual vigour. But, there are others 
which show, in a remarkable degree, the 
qualities of steadiness, determination, and 
industry. Among those ure the Kroomen 
of Sierra Leone. Their nation lies about 
400 miles to the south of the peninsula. 
The Krooman, in Africa, is what the Gal- 
lego is in Spain; the man who travels for 
work does the hardest work with the most 
indefatigable perseverance, and does it all 
simply to obtain a sum of money sufficient 
finally to establish him in his own country. 
Paddling his shallow canoe, the solitary 
Krooman commits himself to the long voy- 
age on his stormy ocean. The canoe 
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/peculiarly liable to. upset. He swims like a 
porpoise by its side, rights it, bules out the 
water, paddles through the waves aguin ; 
and if he can but escape the pirates of his 
own colour, who seize all whom they can 
passing along shore, he arrives at the colony 
where he is to begin the labours of fortune- 
muking. On his arrival, he generally en- 
ters as a sort of apprentice under a master 
of his own tribe, and after two or three 
years sets up for himself. He takes appren- 
tices in‘his turn, and receives their wages. 
Of twenty shillings a-month earned by him- 
self, he probubly does not spend one. He 
is sparing in his expenses, frugal in his 
diet, and pays no tailor’s bills. At the age 
of forty, he has generally come within sight 
of the grand object. He has amassed about 
thirty pounds sterling. 





FEMALE HEAD-DRESS IN ENGLAND. 
(Continued from page 132.) 

Leavine the hood and calash, we next come 

to the hats worn by females. Our first illus- 


tration is a specimen of a hat of the reign 
of Charles II. 





(Hat, 1650.) 


Next are a head-drese and a hat of 
the reign of William III., copied from the 
Memoires, &c. d’ Angleterre. 





(Head-dress, 1715.—Hat, 1698.) 


The sueceeding cut shows the fashion of 
the latter part of the reign of Queen Anne, 





and is.copied from Hypolite Comte de Dug. 


las. 





(Head.dress, 1713.) 

On resuming the subject, we shall take 
up the fashion of women’s hats, in a aries 
of chronological notes; im plan similar to 
the illustration of hats worn by men, in the 
22nd volume of our Miscellany. 





AnecVote Gallery. 


INDIAN FBATS OF LEGERDEMAIN. 
(From the MS. of D. D Mitchell, in the New York 
Mirror.) 


I nave felt some reluctance in narrating the 
following singular feats, I had almost said 
miracles, which I saw performed among the 
Arickara Indians; nt because I consider 
them unworthy of the attention of the curi- 
ous, but lest I should be accused of sporting 
with the reader’s credulity, or of availing 
myself too largely of what is supposed ‘by 
some to be the traveller's privilege. ' 1 ac- 
knowledge that the performance wus altoge- 
ther above my comprehension, and greatly 
excited my astonishment. 

In civilized life, we know the many expe- 
dients to which men resort, in order to ac- 
quire a subsistence, and are not, therefore, 
surprised, that by perseverance and long 
practice, stimulated by the necessity, they 
should obtain great dexterity in the art of 
deception. To find it, however, carried to 
such great perfection by wild and untutored 
savages, who are neither urged by necessity, 
nor indeed received the slightest reward for 
their skill, is certainly very surprising. 

In travelling up the Missouri, during the 
summer of 1831, we lost our horses near the 
Arickara village, which caused our detention 
for several days. As this nation has com- 
mitted more outrages upon the whites than 
any other on the Missouri, and seem to 
possess all the vices of the savage without a 
redeeming virtue, we found ourselves very 
unpleasantly situated near the principal vil- 
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‘lege, without sufficient. force to repel an 
attack, if one should be made. After some 
deliberation, we adopted the advice of an old 
Canadian hunter, and determined to move 
our chattels directly to the village, and, while 
we remained, to take up our lodgings with 
the tribe. We were emboldened to this step, 
by the assurance of the Canadian hunter, 
that the Arickarees had never been known 
to kill but one man who had taken refuge 
within the limits of their town, and that their 
forbearance originated in the superstitious 
belief that the ghost of the murderer had 
haunted their encampment, and had fright- 
ened away the buffalo by his nightly screams. 

We were received in the village with much 
more politeness than we expected ; a lodge 
was appropriated to our use, and provisions 
were brought to us inabundance. After we 
were completely refreshed, a young man 
came to our lodge, and informed us that a 
band of bears, (as he expressed it,) or medi- 
cine-men, were making preparations to ex- 


‘hibit their skill, and that, if we felt disposed, 


‘we could witness the ceremony. We were 
much gratified at the invitation, as we had 
all heard marvellous stories of the wonderful 
feats performed by the Indian medicine-men 
or jugglers. We accordingly followed our 
guide to the medicine-lodge, where we found 
six men dressed in bear skins, and seated in 
the circle in the middle of the apartment. 
The spectators were standing around, and so 
arranged as to give each individual a view of 
the performers. They civilly made way for 
our party, and placed us so near the circle, 
that we had ample opportunity of detecting 
the imposture, if any imposition should be 
practived. The actors, if I may so call them, 
‘were painted in the most grotesque manner, 
blending so completely the ludicrous with 


‘the frightful, in their appearance, that the 


spectator might be said to be somewhat un- 
decided whether to laugh or to shudder. 
After sitting for some time in a kind of 
mournful silence, one of the jugglers desired 
a youth who was near him, to bring him 
some stiff clay from a certain place which 
he named on the river bank. This we under- 
stood through an old Canadian, named Gar- 
row, well known on the Missouri, who was 
present and acted as an interpreter. The 
young man soon returned with the clay, and 
each of these human bears immediately com- 
menced moulding a number of little images 
exactly resembling buffaloes, men and horses, 
bows, arrows, &c. When they had com- 
mee nine of each variety, the miniature 

uffaloes were all placed together in a line, 
and the little clay hunters mounted on their 
horses, and holding their bows and arrows 
in their hands were stationed about three 
feet from them in a parallel line. I must 
confess that at this part of the ceremony I 
felt very much inclined to be merry, espe- 
cially when I observed what appeared to me 
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the ludicrous solemnity with which it was 

rformed. But my ridicule was chan 
into astonishment and even into awe by what 
speedily followed. 

When the buffaloes and horsemen were 
properly arranged, one of the jugglers thus 
addressed the little clay men, or hunters :— 
« My children, I know you are hungry: it 
has been a long time since you have been 
out hunting. Exert yourselves to-day. 
Try and kill as many as you can. Here are 
white people prezent, who will laugh at you, 
if you don’t kill. Go! don’t you see that 
the buffaloes have already got the scent of 
you, and have started ?” 

Conceive, if possible, our amazement, 
when the speaker’s last words escaped his 
lips, at seeing the little images start off at 
full speed, followed by the lilipatian horse- 
men who with their bows of clay, and ar- 
rows of straw, actually pierced the sides of 
the flying buffaloes, at the distance of three 
feet. Several of the little animals soon fell, 
——_ dead, but two of thenf ran around 
the circumference of the circles, a distance 
of fifteen or twenty feet, and before they 
finally fell, one had three, and the other five 
arrows transfixed in his side. When the 
buffaloes were all dead, the man who first 
addressed the hunters spoke to them again, 
and ordered them to ride into the fire, a small 
one having been previously kindled in the 
centre of the apartment, and on receiving 
this cruel order, the gallant horsemen, with- 
out exhibiting the least symptoms of fear or 
reluctance, rode forward at a brisk trot, 
until they had reached the fire. The horses 
here stopped and drew back, when the Indi- 
ans cried in an angry tone, “ why don’t you 
ride in??? The riders now commenced 
beating their horses with their bows, and 
soon succeeded in urging them into the 
flames, where horses and riders both tum- 
bled down, and for a time lay baking on the 
coals. The medicine-men gathered up the 
dead buffaloes, and Jaid them also on the fire, 
and when all were completely dried, they 
were taken out and pounded into dust. 
After a long speech from one of the party, 
of which our interpreter could make nothing, 
the dust was carried to the top of the lodge, 
and scattered in the winds. I paid the 
strictest attention daring the ceremony, in 
order to discover the mode by which this 
extraordinary deception was practised ; but 
it was of no avail. 





Che Public Sournals. 





SONG OF THE OLD BELL. 


“ In an old village, amid older hills, 
That close around their verdant walls to gaard 
Its tottering age from wintry winds, I dwell 
Lonely, and still, save when the clamorous rooks _ 
Or my own fickle changes wound the ear 


Of Silence in my tower!” Aron. 
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Fon full five’hundred years I’ve swung 
Iu my old grey turret high, 
And many a different theme I ’ve sung 
As the time went stealing by ! 
I've peal’d the chaunt of a wedding morn ; 
Ere uight I have sadly toll’d, 
To say that the bride was coming, love-lorn, 
To sleep in the churchyard mould | 
Ding-dong, 
My careless song ; 
Merry and sad, 
But neither long! 
For full five hundred years I 've swung 
In my ancient turret high, 
And many a different theme I ’ve sung 
As the time went stealing by ! 
I’ve swell’d the joy of a country’s pride 
For a victory far off won, 
Then changed tw grief for the brave that died 


Ere my mirth had well begun ! 
Ding-dong, 
careless song ; 
Merry or 


But neither long ! 
For full five hundred years I ’ve swung 
In my breezy turret high, 
And many a different theme I ‘ve sung 
As the time went stealing by ! 
T have chimed the dirge of a nation’s grief 
On the death of a dear-loved kiug, 
Then merrily rung for the next young chief ; 
As told, I can weep or sing ! 
Ding-dong, 
My careless song ; 
Merry or sad, 
But neither long! 
For full five hundred years I ’ve swung 
In my crumbling turret high ; 
Tis time my own death-song were sung, 
And with truth before I die ! 
I never could love the themes they gave 
My tyrannized tongue to tell: 
One moment for cradle, the next for grave— 
They ’ve worn out the old church bell ! 


Ding-dong, 
. Sty changefal song ; 
Farewell now, 
And farewell long ! 
Bentley's Miscellany. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 
[Rarzxy do we meet with such high-toned 
and powerful, yet picturesque writing, as the 
following passage from a paper on the Cathe- 
dral Establishments, in a recent number of 
the Quarterly Review. Its object and illus- 
tration are alike excellent, beyond praise. |} 

It was to set forth the pattern of a celes- 
tial life upon earth, however we may have 
fallen from its spirit, or debased God's ser- 
vice to a form, that men who entered deeply, 
far more deeply than ourselves, into the glo- 
riousness of Christianity, planted throughout 
the land, and resolved to perpetuate for ever, 
communities of its ministers whose business 
and profession should be prayer. They 
wished to reserve some spots where man, free 
from the trammels of the world, might live 
in his natural state of constant communion 
with his Maker. They knew that over the 
great part of the world men’s sins make the 
very heavens as it were of brass, that the 
dews of God’s blessing cannot pass through 
them ; and they kept open, in the midst of 


each nation, some accesses to God, some of 
those golden ladders of prayer by which men’s 
hearts ascend to him, and his bounties de- 
scend upon us. They heard with an ear of 
faith, which in us is deaf or lost, the songs 
of all created things, morning and evening, 
rising up before the throne of their Creator ; 
and they thought it shame that no voice 
should join them from men, his own chosen 
children. And they kept up their commu- 
nion with angels, and past generations of 
saints, and the host of spirits, with which 
they were about to dwell, by uniting their 
hymns of praise in time, in spirit, in the 
very words themselves, with the praises and 
thanksgivings of a world above. 

For this purpose they consumed the labours 
and accumulations of lives upon fabrics 
worthy of such a service. They did not 
build, as we do, for the pleasure of man, run- 
ning up thriftily and meanly every part which 
was withdrawn from his view; but, as if the 
eye of God were even on the hidden stones, 
—as if it were a work of love, in which no 
speck or flaw could be endured, they wrought 
every minutest portion as God himself, for 
his own glory and the Inxury of our senses, 
has wrought out the embroidery of his flowers 
and the plumage of his insects. They em- 
bodied the mysteries of their faith in the 
form of its temples; so that an eye of thought 
might reach some familiar truth even in their 
seeming deformities. The spite— 


« Its silent finger pointing up to heaven,” 


the massive tower, emblem of the stronghold 
of God’s truth—the triple aisles, the cross of 
the transept, the elevation of the altar, even 
that remarkable peculiarity almost universal 
in ancient churches, the inclination of the 
chancel from the nave—all had their mean- 
ing. The very elements and shapes of their 
architecture, which they seem to have seized 
by some instinctive sense of beauty beyond 
what art could learn or teach, to one who 
owns the real though secret sympathies be- 
tween man’s eye and his heart, are full of 
thought and feeling. God, who knew what 
was in man, and made the outward world to 
soothe his eye and to feed his mind, has 
worked in every leaf and throughout the 
whole range of nature with just such moulds, 
and thrown forth his creations of beauty 
with the same spirit breathed upon them. 
It was not that art in some caprice of fancy 
slavishly copied the lofty bowers and cano- 
pies of the forest, and made from them a 
temple for religion; but God framed the 
canopies of the forest to breathe religion into 
the hearts of his creatures, and when religion 
took possession of their hearts, the outward 
Creations of their eyes instinctively fell into 
those forms which nature had made congenial 
to their feelings. 

And in these glorious buildings, per- 
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fected—as far as the work of human hands 
can be perfected—by a consummate art, 
which the prodigality of a boundless zeal 
supplied, the Church willed that her daily 
homage should be paid to God, and her 
songs rise up to heaven with a certain pomp 
of devotion, and expecially with the harmony 
of music. She wished, amidst the general 
frailties and cold-heartedness of man, to 
secure and perpetuate in certain spots those 
natural observances of heartfelt piety which, 
if our nature was perfect, would be our 
hourly occupation and delight in every place, 
It is naturel, and therefore right, for man to 
approach his Maker as he would approach 
an earthly sovereign, with nothing of sor- 
didness or neglect, with more than decency, 
with much of splendour ; not perhaps when 
he comes alone and as a penitent sinner, 
but when he stands before God in the com- 
pany of that church which is the represen- 
tative of God upon earth. It is natural, 
and therefore right, that the overflowings 
of devotion should take that form and be 
accompanied with those indulgences in 
which all such affections delight, and which 
create in others the feelings from which 
they flow in ourselves. ‘ Poor is the wis- 
dom,” says the poet,* “ which provides the 
harp and the song, and all the sweets of 
melody for feasts and the hours of joy, and 
has none for our days of sorrow, to cure the 
achings of the heart.”’ And poorer still is 
the wisdom which fits them all for the joys 
of earth, and has none for the joys of 
heaven. For our common life, for the 
drudgery of the world, for the venting of 
angry passions and low desires, for every- 
thing mean and frivolous, we have common 
words and sounds of discordance—one lan- 
guage, as Homer wrote, for vulgar men, but 
another for diviner beings. And this other 
is and music. No better thought, 
no nobler affection rises from the heart of 
man without clothing itself in melody. Our 
words and utterance flow on with the cur- 
rent of our emotions, and swell into lofty 
phrase, and solemn rhythm, and sweeter 
sounds, ax our souls are purified and awed. 
And it is fit that with such sounds and 
words we should come before God in wor- 
ship—that we should speak to him in the 
language of heaven, and not of earth. It 
is fit that we should attune with no slight 
care and labour the voice of the Church in 
her devotion to the praise of Him, who de- 
lights in all that elevates and spiritualizes 
our nature; who made the ear the inlet of 
our purest pleasures and our highest know- 
ledge ; who framed the heart to answer 
unerringly and universally to every pulse of 
sound ; who has given to every motion in 
nature its own peculiar song, and wrought 
them all blended and ruised up together into 


* Ewipid. Medea. 
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one vast cloud of harmony, to hangover our 
hearts and temper the jarrings of our feel- 
ings, as the veil of the atmosphere itself 
sheds softness on the ruggedness of earth. 
What voice of nature is there which is not 
music ? 

“ The joyous birds shrouded in whispering brake 

Their notes unto man’s voice attemper sweet ; 

The angelical soft t bling voice doth make 

To instruments divine respondeuce meet. 

The silver sounding instruments do meet 

With the bare murmur of the water's fall: 

The water's fall, with difference discreet, 

Now so‘t, now loud unto the wind doth call ; 

The gentle warbling wind low answereth to all.”"} 
If music is thus natural to man, it is natural 
to religion, and what is natural is also expe- 
dient. The hymns and harmonies of devo- 
tion may be as efficacious as sermons in 
weaning the heart from its sins, and tuning 
it aright to receive the lessons of religion. 
More than one penitent Augustine has 
melted into tears beneath them.¢ More 
than one pious Herbert has found them the 
great solace of his life§ And there is 
scarcely anything more striking, even to a 
thoughtless mind—more fit to awe him with 
a sense of a world far different from the 
present, than in the midst of the noise, and 
turbulence, and vice of a great city, to pass 
by its cathedral and hear the distant pealing 
of its organ, attuned to other words than 
those of strife or avarice. And when we 
stand beneath those vast and gloomy columns, 
and see how few are gathered together, and 
those perhaps the paid ministers of devotion, 
the thought suggested is, not that religion 
is a form and its service hypocrisy, but that 
in all its beauty and all its splendour it is 
alien to the heart of man ; must be enforced 
by ordinances and establishments ; must be 
maintained by struggles aguinst the coldness 
of our nature ; and when the zeal and ar- 
dour of former generations are extinct, must 
be cherished carefully and constantly as .a 
still glowing ember from which a flame as 
pure and strong may, by God’s blessing, be 
rekindled hereafter. 





ON THE OLD CLOCK WITHOUT HANDS aT 
HAMPTON COURT. 
BY G@. P. k. JAMES, ESQ. 
Memento of the gone-by hours, 
Dost thou recall alone the past ? 


Why stand’st thou sileut midst these towers, 
Where time still flies so fast ? 


Where are the hands in moments fled, 
That marked these moments as they flew, 
To tions of the dead, 
ho turned on thee their view, 


To watch and greet the appointed time 
Of every empty dream of joy, 

Or wait io agouy the chime 
Which might such dreams destroy ? 


To thee the eager eye has turned, 
Of pride, of policy, aud power, 


+ Spenser. 


t August. Confess, lib x. 
§ Herbert's Life. 
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And Love's own longing heart has burned 
To hear thee mark his hour. 
Pleasure and pastime, grief and care, 
Have heard thee chime some change of lot ; 
While the dull ear of cold despair 
Has heard, but marked thee not. 
And thou art silent now, and still, 
While round thy mystic dial runs 
The legend of man’s hours—though ill 
As thou, he marks the suns— 
Those rolling suns—those rolling suns 
Unchronicled by both go on ; 
Though still each comments as it runs, 
Till man’s brief day be done. 
Man's heart’s too like thy face ! on it 
Records of passing hours may stand, 
But stand unmarked by movement fit, 
_ By chimes or pointing hand. 
O dial! art thou raised on high 
éon speak wapeaseh = 7 abuse ? 
give to eager hope the lie 
Or tell time’s future use ? 
The future! Thou hast nought to do 
With it! The solemn past alone 
Is that whereon thy comments go, 
Fit grave-stone of hours gone 
The future? Yes! At least to me 
Thus plainly thus, thy moral stands— 
* Good mark hours! Let not life be 
A dial without hands.” Metropolitan. 


Potes of a Meader. 
PICKWICKIANA.—BY BOZ. 

Cure for the Gout.—“ The gout, sir,” 
said Mr. Weller, “ the gout is a complaint 
as arises from too much ease and comfort. 
If ever you’re attacked with the gout, sir, jist 
marry a widder as has yot a seal lent woice, 
with a decent notion of usin’ it, and you'll 
never have the gout again. It’s a capital 
prescription, sir. I takes it reg’lar, and I 
can warrant it to drive away any illness as is 
caused by too much jollity.”” Having im- 
parted this valuable secret, Mr. Weller 
drained his glass once more, produced a la- 
boured wink, sighed deeply, and slowly re- 
tired.—** Well, what do you think of what 
your father says, Sam?’’ inquired Mr. 
Pickwick, with a smile. — “ Think, sir!’’ 
replied Mr. Weller; “why, I think he’s the 
wictim o’ connubiality, ss Blue Beard’s 
domestic chaplain said, with a tear of pity, 
vhen he buried him.” 

True Philosophy. — “You are quite a 
philosopher, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick.— 
“It runs in the family, I b’lieve, sir,”’ replied 
Mr. Weller. ‘ My father’s werry much in 
that line, now. If my mother-in-law blows 
him up, he whistles. She flies in a passion 
and breaks his pipe; he steps out and gets 
another. Then she screams werry loud, 
and falls into ’stericks; and he smokes werry 
comfortably till she comes to ag’in. That’s 
philosophy, sir, an’t it ?””—<‘ A very good 
substitute for it, at all events,” replied Mr. 
Pickwick, laughing. 

A Self-evident Proposition.—* Ah,” said 
the new-comer, “ it’s a good thing for both 
of us, isn’t it? Company, you see—com- 





pany is— is—it’s a very different thing from 
solitude—aint it ? — “ There’s no denyin’ 
that ’ere,” said Mr. Weller, joining in the 
conversation, with an affable smile. “That’s 
what J call a self-evident proposition, as the 
dog’s-meat man said when the housemaid 
told him he wern’t a gentleman.” 

Widows.— Widders, Sammy,” replied 
Mr. Weller, slightly changing colour, 
‘¢ Widders are ceptions to every rule. I 
have heard how muny ord’nary women one 
widder’s equal to, in pint 0’ comin’ over you. 
I think it’s five-and-twenty, but J don’t 
rightly know vether it aint more.” 


Consolatory Reflection. — “ Well, it’s no 
use talking about it now,’’ said Sam. “It’s 
over, and can’t be helped, und that’s one 
consolation, as they alvays says in Turkey, 
ven they cuts the wrong man’s head off.” 


“ On Principle.”— “1 takes my determi- 
nation on principle, sir,’’ remarked Sam, 
‘¢ and you takes yours on the same ground; 
vich puts me in mind o’ the man as killed his- 
self on principle, vich o’ course you’ve heerd 
on, sir. Mr. Weller paused when he arrived 
at thie point, and cast a comical Jook at his 
master out of the corners of his eyes. 

6‘ There is no of course in the case, Sam,” 
said Mr. Pickwick, gradually breaking into 
a smile, in spite of the uneasiness which 
Sam/’s obstinacy had given him. The fame 
of the gentleman in question never reached 
my ears.” 

‘No, sir!” exclaimed Mr. Weller. 
* You astonish me, sir; he wos a clerk in 
a gov’ment office, sir.’’ 

66 Was he?” said Mr. Pickwick. 

‘¢ Yes, he wos, sir,”’ rejoined Mr. Weller: 
‘¢ and a werry pleasant gen’l’m’n too—one 
o’ the percise and tidy sort, as puts their 
feet in little India-rubber fire-buckets, ven 
its vet veather, and never has no other bosom 
friends but hare-skins; he saved up his 
money on principle, vore a clean shirt ev’ry 
day on principle, never spoke to none of his 
relations on principle, ’fear they shou’d want 
to borrow money of him: and wos altogether 

in fact, an uncommon agreeable character. 
He had his hair cut on principle vunce a 
fortnight, and contracted for his clothes on 
the economic principle—three suits a year, 
and send back the old vans. Being a wery 
reg’lar gen’l’m’n he din'd ev’ry day at the 
same place, vere it wos one-and-ninepence 
to cut off the joint; and a wery good one- 
and-ninepence worth he used to cut, as the 
landlord often said, vith the tears a tricklin’ 
down his face, let alone the vay he used to 
poke the fire in the vinter time, vich wos a 
dead loss o’ four pence ha’penny a day, to 
say nothin’ at o’ the aggrawation o’ 


seein’ him do it. So uncommon grand vith 
it too! * Post arter the next gen’l’m’n,’ he 
sings out ev’ry day ven he comes in. ‘ See 
arter the Times, Thomas; let me look at 
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the Mornin’ Herald, ven it's out 0’ hand ; 
don’t forget to bespeak the Chronicle ; and 
jast bring the “Tizer vill you:’ and then he’d 
get vith his eyes fixed on the clock, and rush 
out just a quarter of a minit afore the time 
to vaylay the boy as wos a comin in with the 
evenin’ paper, vich he’d read vith sich intense 
interest and persewerance, as vorked the 
other customers up to the wery confines o’ 
desperation and insanity, ‘specially one 
i-raseible old gen’l’m’a as the vaiter wos 
alvays obliged to vo asharp eye on at sich 
times, fear he should be tempted to commit 
eome rash act vith the carvin’-knife. Vell, 
sir, here he’d stop, occupyin’ the best place 
for three hours, and never takin’ nothin’ 
arter his dinner, but sleep, and then he’d go 
to a coffee-house, a few streets off, and 

have a small pot o’ coffee and four crumpets, 
arter vich he’d valk home to Kensington and 
go to bed. One night he wos took wery ill; 
sends for the doctor; doctor comes in a 
green fly, vith akind o’ Robinson Crusoe 
set 0’ steps as he could let down ven he got 
out, and pull up arter him ven he got in, to 
perwent the necessity 0’ the coachman’s 
gettin’ down, and thereby undeceivin’ the 
ublic by lettin’ ‘em see that it was only a 
sas coat he’d got on, and not the trousers 
to match.—‘ Wot’s the matter?’ said the 
doctor.—‘ Wery ill, says the patient.—* Wot 
have you been a eatin’ of?’ says the doctor. 
¢ Roast weal,’ says the patient.—‘ Wot’s the 
last thing you dewoured ?’ says the doctor. 
¢ Crumpets,’ says the patient.—‘ That’s it,’ 
saya the doctor.—‘ I'll send you a box of 
pills directly, and don’t you never take no 
more o’ them,’ he says.—‘ No more o’ wot ?” 
says the patient—‘ Pills ?’—* No, crumpets,’ 
says the doctor. ‘ Wy?’ says the patient, 
starting up in bed; ‘I’ve eat four crum- 
pets ev’ry night for fifteen year on principle.’ 
* Vell, then, you’d better leave em off on 
principle,’ says the doctor.—‘ Crumpets is 
wholesome, sir,’ says the patient.—‘ Crum- 
pets is no¢ wholesome, sir,’ says the doctor, 
wery fiercely.—‘ But they're so cheap,’ says 
the patient, comin’ down a little, ‘ and 30 
wery fillin’ at the price.’—‘ They’d be dear 
to you at any price; dear if you wos paid to 
eat ’em,’ suys the doctor. ‘ Four crumpets 
a night,’ he says, ¢ vill do your bisness in 
six months !’—The patient looks him full in 
the face, and turns it over in his mind for a 
long time, and at last he says, ‘ Are you sure 
o’ that ’ere, sir ?? —¢ I’ll stake my profes- 
sional reputation on it,’ says the doctor.— 
« How many crumpets at a sittin’ do you 
think ’ud kill me off at once ?’ says the pa- 
tient. —*‘ I don’t know,’ says the doctor.— 
© Do you think half-a-crown’s vurth ’ud do 
it?’ says the patient. —‘ I think it might,’ 
says the doctor.—‘ Three shillin’s vurth ‘ud 
he sure to do it, I s’pose?’ says the patient. 
—‘ Certainly,’ says the doctor. —‘ Wery 
good,’ says the patient; ‘ good night.’— 
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Next mornin’ he gets up, has a fire lit, 
orders in three shillin’s vurth o’ crumpets, 
toasts ’em all, eats ’em all, and blows his 
brains out.” 

“ What did he do that for?” inquired 
Mr. Pickwick, a: for he was consi- 
derably startled by thiz tragical termination 
of the narrative. 

s¢ Wot did he do it, for, sir!” reiterated 
Sam. “ Wy, in support of his great prin- 
ciple that crampets wos wholesome, and to 
show that he vouldn’t be put out of his vay 
for nobody !”” 

Litigation. — The case comes on some 
months afterwards, before a deaf old gentle- 
man, in a back room somewhere down bi 
Paul’s Churchyard ; and alter four counsel 
had taken a day a-piece to bother him regu- 
larly, he takes a veek or two to consider and 
read the evidence in six vollums, and then 
gives his judgment that how the testator was 
not quite right in his head, and U must pay 
all the money back aguin and all the costs. 
I —_— ; the case come on before three 
or four very sleepy gentlemen, who had heard 
it all before in the other court, where they’re 
lawyers without work ; the only difference 
being, that there they’re called doctors, and 
in the other place delegates, if you under- 
stand that; and they very dutifully confirmed 
the decision of the old gentleman below. 

After that we went into Chancery, where 
we are still, and where I shall always be. 

The Fleet Prison.—“ Stop a minit,’’ said 
Sam, “ you’re all vite behind.” 

“« That’s right, Sammy, rub it off,” said 
Mr. Weller, as his son dusted him. “ It 
might look porsonal here, if vun valked about 
vith any vitevash on vun’s clothes, eh, 
Sammy ?”’ 

“ Set down, sir; ve make no extra charge 
for the settin’ down, as the king remarked 
ven he blow’d up his ministers.”’ 

An Escape Planned—* Sammy,’’ whis- 
pered Mr. Weller, looking cautiously round ; 
¢ my duty to your gov’nor, and tell him if 
he thinks better o’ this here bisness, to 
com-moonicate vith me. Me and a cab’net- 
maker has dewised a plan for gettin him out. 
A pianner, Samivel—a pianner!” said Mr. 
Weller, striking his son on the chest with 
the back of his hand, and falling back a step 
or two. 

*¢ Wot do you mean?” said Sam. 

«A pianner forty, Samivel,” rejoined Mr. 
Weller, in a still more mysterious manner, 
“as he can have on hire ; vun as vont play, 
Sammy.”’ 

** And wot ’ud be the good o’ that ?”’ said 
Sam. 
‘¢ Let him send to my friend, the cab’net- 
maker, to fetch it back, Sammy,” replied 
Mr. Weller. “ Are you avake now ?” 

“« No,” rejoined Sam. 

“There aint no varks in it,” whispered 
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his father. ‘ It ’ull hold him easy, vith his 
hat and shoes on; and breathe through the 
legs, vich is holler. Huvea passage ready 
taken for ’Merriker. The ’Merrikin’ go- 
vernment vill never give him up, ven vunce 
they finds as he’s got money to spend, 
Sammy. Let the gov’ner stop there till 
Mrs. Bardell’s dead, or Mr. Dodson and 
Fogg’s hung, vich last ewent I think is the 
most likely to happen first, Sammy ; and 
then let him come back und write a book 
about the ’Merrikins as’]l pay all his ex- 
penses, and more, if he blows ’em up 
enough.” 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S TREATMENT OF HIS 
CHILDREN. 


He had two boys and two girls. He was 
not one of those who take much delight in 
a mere infant; but no futher ever devoted 
more time and tender care to his offspring 
than he did to each of his, as they succes- 
sively reached the age when they could lis- 
ten to him and understand his talk. Like 
their mute playmates, Camp and the grey- 
hounds, they had at all times free access to 
his study; he never considered their tattle 
as any disturbance; they went and came as 
pleased their fancy ; and when they, uncon- 
scious how he was engagrd, entreated him 
to lay down his pen and tell them a story, 
he would take them on his knee, repeat a 
ballad or a legend, kiss them, and set them 
down again to their marbles or ninepins, 
and resume his labours as if refreshed by 
the interruption. From a very early age he 
made them dine at table, and “ to sit up to 
supper’’ was the great reward when they 
had been “ very good bairns.’”” In short, he 
considered it as the highest duty as well as 
the sweetest pleasure of a parent to be the 
companion of his children: he partook of 
all their little joys and sorrows, and made 
his kind, unformal instructions to blend so 
easily and playfully with the current of their 
own sayings and doings, that, so far from 
regarding him with any distant awe, it was 
never thought that any sport or diversion 
could go in the right way unless papa were 
of the party, or that the rainiest day could 
be dull so he were at home. tie 
He detested and despised the whole gene- 
ration of modern children’s books, in which 
the attempt is made to convey accurate no- 
tions of scientific minutie: delighting cor- 
dially, on the other hand, in those of the 
preceding age, which, addressing them- 
selves chiefly to the imagination, obtain 
through it, us he believed, the best chance 
of stirring our graver faculties also. He 
exercised the memory by selecting for tasks 
of recitation passages of popular verse the 
most likely to catch the funcy of children ; 
and gradually familiarized them with the 
ancient history of their own country, by ar- 
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resting attention, in the course of hia own 
oral narrations, on incidents and characters 
of a similar description. * * * & 
By many externul accomplishments, either 
in girl or boy, he set little store. He de. 
lighted to hear his daughters sing an old 
ditty, or one of his own framing ; but, so 
the singer appeared to feel the spirit of her 
ballad, he was not at all critical of the tech- 
nical execution. There was one thing, 
however, on which he fixed his heart hardly 
Jess than the ancient Persians of Cyropedia: 
like them, next to love of truth, he held the 
love of horsemanship for the prime point of 
education. wiaidice dein ee Matecki date, 
He had a horror of boarding-schools; 
never allowed his girls to learn anything out 
of his own house; and chose their gover- 
ness—(Miss Miller)—who about this time 
was domesticated with them, und never left 
them while they needed one—with far 
greater regard to her kind, good temper and 
excellent moral and religious principles, 
than to the measure of her attainments in 
what are culled fashionable accomplish. 
ments. The admirable system of educa- 
tion for boys in Scotland combines all the 
advantages of public and private instruction ; 
his carried their sutchels to the High- 
School, when the family was in Edinburgh, 
just as he had done before them, und shared 
of course the evening society of their happy 
home. Bat he rarely, if ever, left them in 
town, when he could himself be in the 
country ; and at Ashestiel he was, for bet- 
ter or for worse, his.eldest boy’s daily tutor 
- he began Latin.—Lockhart’s Life of 
tt. 


THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 


Even the person of Nicholas is truly impe- 
rial—inspiring awe, and yet exciting confi- 
dence—a well-proportioned, vigorous body 
above the ordinary stature—has « head 
which seems to be formed after the noblest 
antique models—a slightly curved nose, a 
smiling mouth, and a blue eye, which 
beams with mildness united with austere 
dignity, beneath the high forehead shaded 
with light hair, give the countenance a 
friendly yet a serious caste. * * * When, on 
the breaking out of the cholera at St. Peters- 
burgh, the frenzy of the people manifested 
itself in the most frightful excesses, and at 
length proceeded to the murder of the phy- 
sicians which they fancied to be the authors 
of that dreadful disorder, the emperor, ac- 
companied by a single side-de-camp, has- 
tened to the hay market, where a furious 
crowd was collected. He addressed them 
with a menacing voice, and when some be- 
gan to complain of the poisoners, as they 
called the physicians, he commanded them 
to fall upon their knees and ask pardon of 
God for the wickedness of which they had 
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been guilty ; and, as if thunderstruck, thou- 
sands sunk down, and with tears implored 
God and the emperor to forgive their error. 
*** The cholera had appeared in Mos- 
cow, and spread universal terror. The em- 
peror proceeded fearlessly to the hospital, 
took some of the most dangerous of the pa- 
tients by the hand, spoke words of comfort 
to them all, and exhorted them to rely on 
the support of the most high. “I am 
come,’”’ said he, “ to share sorrow and 
affliction with my children, with whom I 
have so often shared my joy’’—* * ® Ni- 
cholas is at the same time a good father and 
a husband. The domestic happiness of the 
imperial pair is not dimmed by a single 
shade. The empress is a most amiable wo- 
man, &@ majestic and handsome figure, wor- 
thy of the consort who is so devoutedly at- 
tached to her; a circle of fine children sur- 
round them.—Foreign Quarterly Review. 





PERE LA CHAISE. 
A RECENT visitor writes:—I was much 
disappointed with the entrance to Pere la 
Chaise ; it seemed un overgrown nursery of 
Chinese arbor vite; and, till you make 
our way to the upper part, where the 
rger tombs show themselves, the crowd of 
naked-stemmed evergreens has a miserable 
effect. This has arisen from the injudi- 
cious mode of planting ; for it appears that 
every person may plant as many trees as he 
pleases around the graves of his friends : 
consequently four Chinese arbor vite thus 
t:, or six thus ; ; :, are planted to hun- 
dreds of tombs, forming a dreary and unpic- 
turesque mass. Many of the tombs in the 
upper part are decorated in much better 
taste ; a few pots of flowers are placed on 
them, and kept in order by persons paid for 
that purpose. Standard plants of Rodinia 
inermis are very numerous; but they are 
not pendulous and graceful enough. The 
cypress, that appropriate tree, is not very 
abundant; and the weeping willow is still 
less so. The most pleasing tombs are those 
with one weeping willow at the head, and 
flowers, or a cypress, at the foot. Ina 
ublic cemetery like this, planting ought to 
be restricted to one or more trees for each 
grave, with flowers at liberty; for, if 
lanted capriciously, as this has been, the 
fight and air must be soon excluded, and the 
tombs sought for as in a wood. I had 
imagined Pere la Chaive to be a large pic- 
turesque expanse of turf with magnificent 
tombs, graced by the light shadows of the 
Weeping willow in contrast with the fune- 
real cypress. You may then guess my dis- 
appointment in finding a wood of arbor vite 
intersected by rugged, slovenly paths, such 
as would disgrace our common farmers’ 
gardens. 


Che Gatherer. 


Apsley House.—The following are a few 
of the costly items in this palacial mansion. 
The valuable gold and silver plate and 
costly presents made to the Duke of Wel- 
lington by the sovereigns of Europe, are 
displayed at the annual Waterloo (éte. The 
plate alone exhibited is stated to be valued 
at 300,000/. The grand gallery, appro- 
priated occasionally as the banquetting and 
also as the bail room, extends the whole 
range of the building from east to west, the 
latter end looking over the park. It is up- 
wards of 200 feet in length, and about 85 in 
width. This apartment is hung with rich 
amber and citron coloured satin damask, the 
cornices and ceiling ornamented with scroll- 
work and carving, elaborately gilt. The 
pictures are composed of the chefs d’euvre 
of the ancient masters of thejFlemish, Ita- 
lian, Spanish, French, Venetian, and other 
schools. Upon the last féte, ut either ex- 
tremity were large, oaken sidebourds, con- 
taining his grace’s gold and silver plate, the 
most conspicuous object of which was the 
silver gilt shield, of immense magnitude, 
emblematical of the duke’s conquests, and 
presented by the crowned heads of Europe. 
Projecting through the dining-table were 
placed the two marble pedestal cardelabra, 
standing 12 feet high from the floor, and 
weighing 25 cwt., cut out of a block of 
Russian marble, and presented by the late 
Emperor Alexander ; two large marble 
vases, also a present from the emperor, or- 
namented the north and southern extremit 
of the gullery, and were filled with ri 
flowers and exotics. The three gold can. 
delabra presented by the corporation of 
London to the noble duke, representing in 
bold relief, and as large as life, a foot soldier 
with the standard of each nation that had 
signalized itself in the field, ornamented the 
tables ; as likewise was displayed the solid 
gold vase, a tribute from the noblemen of 
England to his grace, and on which are 
portrayed the British forming a solid 
square. The beautiful service of Dresden 

rcelain was also brought into requisition ; 
it is ornamented with the most exquisite 
paintings, each piece representing some en- 
gagement or general officer engaged in it; 
the service containing the whole series of 
his grace’s victories in India, the Peninsula, 
and at Waterloo. In addition to the mag- 
nificent candelabra before mentioned, the 
apartment is illuminated from the cupola in 
the centre of the fretted roof by a brilliant 
chandelier of great magnitude. The whole 
presented, whea lighted up, a scene quite 
oriental, falling little short in grandeur to 
those described in the “‘ Thousand and One 
Nights.’? The “ crimson striped drawing- 
room”’ is appropriated to the portraits of 
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nearly all the gallant duke’s brave compa- 
nions in arms; 4 fine, full-length portrait of 
Marshal Beresford is particularly striking ; 
and one of his late Majesty, William IV., 
is remarkable for extreme accuracy of 
delineation and expression. This apart- 
ment likewise contains a painting of no 
ordinary intetest, viz., “Chelsea Pensioners 
reading the Gazette, with the account of 
the Battle of Waterloo,’? by Wilkie, pre- 
sented by George 1V.—Morning Herald. 


Pen and Ink Sketch of the Queen.—The 
face of the Queen of England is one most 
acceptable to the physiognomist. Her 
countenance cannot be pronounced beauti- 
ful, but it is decidedly handsome—the moral 
eye can discover in Victorix’s face, that 
better beauty of goodness, which endears 
particular features to our remembrance, and 
causes us to praise and love them we scarcely 
know why. The contour of the head and 
face taken together gives clear and decisive 
evidence of the predominance of the phy- 
sical characteristics of her father’s family. 
Yet her skull is better defined, and it may 
be prophesied and believed that in a few 
years, (the human skull only ceases to ex- 

and with deuth,) it will exhibit that certain 
mtellectual determination which is satis- 
factory to the phrenologist. The temper- 
ament of our sovereign Indy may be pro- 
nounced a happy medium between the 
phlegmatic and the sanguine. There is 
enough of German placidity to be disco- 
vered to assure us that her youth will be 
distinguished ‘by a graceful sobriety, and 
sufficient latent expression on her brow to 
convince us that she can borrow imperial 
fire on fitting occasions, and look and act 
with the spirit und determination becoming 
a British Queen. This slumbering great- 
ness may be observed to start from the -y 
rial brow at any moment of excitement. On 
several occasions at the prorogation of par- 
liament, when the plaudits of the people 
took any peculiarity of character, the mo- 
mentary expression of her Majesty, as she 
looked her thanks towards the particular 
quarter from whence the cheers proceeded, 
would make the fortune and reputation of 
an artist, could he have seized it and given 
it permanence on his canvass. In person, 
the queen is scarcely of the just stature, but 
she is yet growing in height, and in our 
affections. Her deportment is good, be- 
cause it is natural, and, consequent on this, 
it is graceful. In conclusion, the Queen of 
England may be pronounced the first lady 
in the country, with a higher meaning than 
this opinion would carry were it delivered 
by the lip of a courtier.—Liverpool Chro- 
nécle, t 

Dr. Parr—Dr. Parr used, on a Sunday 
evening, after church, to sit on the green, 
at Hatton, with his pipe and his jug, and 
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witness the exertions of his parishioners in — 
the truly English game of cricket, making | 
only one proviso, that none should join the — 
party who had not previously been to church.’ 
It is needless to say his presence was an 
effectual check on all disorderly conduct; 
the skittle grounds were deserted, and a — 
better conducted parish was rarely seen 
than the worthy doctor’s. He was beloved’ — 
by his flock during his life, and sincerely — 
lamented at his death. , 


Lord John Russell has found leisure to 
make several creditable contributions to the ~ 
national literature. His productions con- — 
sist of—a Life of Lord William Russell, © 
wees (quarto and octavo editions), in — 

815; a History of the British Constitution, — 
which appeared in May, 1821; a tragedy, © 
entitled Don Carlos, issued the following 
year; and a quarto work on the affairs of © 
Europe since the peace of Utrecht, his | 
Jatest performance, published in 1824, 

The New Custom House at Liverpool, 
(engraved in the Mirror, vol. xxiii., p. 160,) 
is rapidly advancing towards completion. 
The west side of Castle-street, (late Pool- 
lane,) already presents a splendid and impo- 
sing pe pos when the whole ofthe 
new and superb shops now in progress, are 
finished on Phat side of the ince, theeffect 5 
will be extremely fine.— Liverpool Chronicle: ~ 


New Houses of Parliament.—A collection 
of all the diffetent kinds of stone found in 
the United Kingdom, well suited to the pur. 
poses of building, is being made by the 
Commissioners of Public Works at White- 
hall, where all: architects employed ‘by Go- 
vernment will have an oppostunity of ex- 
amining the specimens, and selecting. such 
materials as may be best suited, from facility 
of working, and qualities requisite for. the 
strength and durability of the said works. 

Very Likely.—The late Mt. Isaac Slocum, 
of S— coun., postmaster of that place, for- 
merly of Boston, was distinguished for his 
wondrous alienation of mind, which was a 
source of great annoyanee to him. In addi- 
tion to ing an oe in his hand, and boil- 
ing his watch for five minutes, and many 
others, the last instance of his absence of 
mind is sup to have been the cause of 
hisdeath. One night he retired to his cham- 
ber, and after undressing placed his panta- 
loons carefully between the sheets, and threw 
himself across the back of a chair, in which 
situation he was exposed during the night.— 
American Paper. 
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